occupations had no doubt kept him out of touch with the ordinary
cares and worries of existence. A professor. ... A laboratory
scientist. . . perhaps a botanist.

"Everything is surprising around us, isn't it?" I asked my
neighbour.

"More than surprising," he said with warmth. "We have landed
right in the midst of the miraculous."

His voice was a little weak, but it had great persuasive power.

"Life suddenly becomes so easy," he went on.

These words brought back a sense of vague discomfort which
often oppressed me in London.

"Too easy/' I said.

My neighbour gave me a look of friendly understanding (I sub-
sequently noticed that he could look at people in no other way)
and I had the feeling that the fresh candour of his contact with
the world had its source not so much in naivete as in kindliness.

"You are thinking of the conditions in which we live at home/'
he said, "and you are embarrassed here by the stacks of white
bread . . . and the hot bath every morning with soap that lathers
on the body/*

He half closed his pensive and limpid eyes.

"I am undoubtedly immoral/' he said, "but in all sincerity, I
can't bring myself to feel any remorse. I accept things as they
come to me.**

My neighbour was one of those rare beings whose presence
incites one to think aloud,

"You can't have left your ivory tower very often?" I couldn't
help remarking.

"You mean that I*m a bookworm?" he laughed.

I shall never forget his laugh. It was barely audible, but its
sound was so tender, so pure and so convinced, it cast such a
beautiful childhood glow over the face of the grown man that I
was filled with admiration and envy for one who at his age could
laugh in this way. It was as though he were suddenly learning
about the amusing things the universe had to offer and were
laughing at hearing himself laugh. It had an extraordinary charm.

"What made you guess? The shape of my shoulders? My hair?**
lie asked*

He pulled with embarrassment at the bushy white tufts that
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